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« Themen of 7 





: ministers in sending out this expedition, in their plan of operations, in their choice of a 





ne “ commander, and im every part of the enterprize, no man of a just mind, will, whatever be his semti- 
« ments in other respects, attemptto deny. They would, if the thing had failed, have been loaded with no 
ics « emall share of the blame; it weall, therefore, be the height of injustice te withhold from them theis 
+I « share of the praise.” Poritican Recister, Vol. XLV. p. 386. 
“a 45). : (546 
Welly ° 
vit SUMMARY OF POLITICS. ment any expedition is on foot; that is to 
Convention IN PorruGat.—= This | say, the moment any lucrative and honour- 
nbrils, eubject may now, unl the makers of the | able appciutments are to be made, that 
: AD Convention return home, receive its dis- | moment is he assailed with applications, 
On, 28 imissal, every materia! question relating to it | backed by such arguments as are not to be 
hall be having been discussed, and having been | treated with contempt, unless he choose te 
vy, in pretty clearly decided in the public mind. | run the risk of being out voted, and of 
period Irissetiled, that the thing was, in itself, | losing his place, his emoluments, and his 
a owilit disgraceful to our arms ; that it was, in its | power, This being the case, it is quite 
all its elects, injurious to our allies of Portugal | reasonable that there should be -a check 
nended in particular, and to those of Spain and | upon him, in this respect. He appoints, 
army; Sweden; that it was insulting, to the last | at last, whom he pleases to appoint ; but, 
then, it being notorious, that his interest 


vriages degree, to the Prince Regent of Portugal 
d field Fand to his faithful adherenis ; that there 


pose of existed, not only no necessity for making it, 
as the but that obvious policy pointed out an ex- 
cessary actly contrary course ; and, Jastly, that the 
viduals Pblame is equally divided between Sir Hew 
pose of Dalrymple and Sir Arihar Wellesley, the 
iption, latter, if any difference, meritiag, the 
urelae greatest share.———We have, however, to 


i their consider what share of blame attaches to the 
offi ministers, atrd particularly the war minister, 
under for having made such appointments; and, 
ce fot Ithink, the words which I have taken for 
- com my motto, and which were written before 
litional any one had the smallest doubt of the final 
success of ‘the expedition, will fully justify 








port of sot th 

2 eile Mein iaputing to them no small share of 
ed six vane.——Tt has always been the practice 
by the oi the public to blame che ministers for the 
Atall hilles or vices of those whom they appoint 
to the ‘ocommand ; and, that this is generally 
long: jt no one will deny ; because, in a state 


“ things, where there are so many temp- 
Glions for them to seek, in such appoint- 
ments, their own or their party’s interest, 
Ph emcees: to that of the public, there 
ed to be some check upon them, which 
sat Bale? be found only in that respon- 
Suity, which the public has a right to de- 
Tig at their hands. Were there no 
"ang In cases of this sort, fo attach to 
hey watt what reason can we expect that 
wi ts, ores make good appointments, 
Course coose to suppose, that wisdom, 
Pitligns ate ee inseparable from 
tir i interest ? That every minister 
Succeed 4 to see his military and naval plans 

“Sed 18 evident enough ; but, the mo- 


—Vil. 
on, it 





may be affected in his appointments, he be- 
comes responsible to the public for the dis- 
grace or the injury it. may sustain from the 
misconduct of those whom he selects, and 
invests with commands. Upon these 





principles the public have always proceeded. : 


The late ministers weré blamed for the 


folly, or the cowardice, of their command-» 


ers in Egypt and in South America ; and, 
why should not these ministers be blamed 
for the conduct of Wellesley and Sir Hew ? 
As to Sir Hew, I had never heard any 
harm of him, to be sure; but I had never 
heard any good of him, because, until the 
Portuguese expedition, I had never heard 
his uncouth name pronounced in my whole 
life. His being utterly unknown to évery 
body, except, perhaps, that silly part of 
the public, who waste six or eight minutes 
every day in reading what is called ‘‘ the 
‘* court news,” was of itself a reason for 
his not being appointed to the command of 
an expedition of such immense inportance 
to the country. It is said, with what 
truth I do not know, that he is a relation of ’ 
Mr. George Rose. If this .be the fact, we 
need not wender so much why he was se- 
lected. But, be this as it may, the ministers 
knew him well, or they did not know him 
well: if the former, they sinned in ap- 
pointing a may whom they knew to be unfi¢ 


for a great command ; and, if the latter, » 


they sinned in committing the honour of 
England and the welfare of her allies to the 
hands of a nian, whom they did not well 
know. It is their business, they are paid 


well for it, to examine into, to ascertain, 
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to make themselves sure, as to the character 
and abilities of those whom they invest 
with high authority, and on whom they 
bestow large emoluments, When we com- 
plain of the weight of taxes, and of the 


great sums which public men receive out of 


the fruit of our labour, we are always re- 
Minded of the arduous duties they have to 
perform and of the weight of responsibility 
that rests upon their shoulders ; and, we are 
asked, whether any man, possessing great ta- 
lents and high rank, can be expected to exert 
those talents for the public and to incur such 
heavy responsibility, without thesecurity of a 
suitable compensation. I appeal to the read- 
er, whether this be not, upon such occasions, 
the argument constantly used. Well, then, 
if the men, whom we pay at such an enor- 
mous rate, and who, if they serve us but 
for a few years, are saddled upon our devot- 
ed ass-like backs for life, accompanied, per- 
haps, with paniers containing their wives 
and children ; if these men be so wonderful- 
ly gifted as to merit all this, have we not a 
right to expect, and even to demand, at their 
hands, the selection of proper commanders ? 


Have we not a right to demand proofs of 


their discriminating powers, of their judg- 
ment, and of their firmness in resisting ap- 
plications, which, if yielded to, would be 
injurious to us? And, when is it that we 
are to call upon them for their far-famed 
© responsibility,” if not when we have suf- 
fered an injury from the conduct of persons 
appointed by them? If this be not the true 
meaning of ministerial responsibility, what 
is its meaning? If they are to appoint 
whom they please to command our troops ; 
if they are to commit our honour and our 
safety to the hands of their own relations, or 
to those of others who will vote for them in 
the parliament house, and if, when that ho- 
nour and that safety have been sacrificed, we 
are to be told that the ministers are not res- 
ponsible, I beg leave to be infornied of the 
cases, wherein they acknowledge responsi- 
bility Wellesley was weil-known to 
them. It is notorious, that he was an in- 
mate with them. I believe he is, even now, 
one of ihe principal officers of the government 
of Ireland. They must have known him 


well; and, asto their saying, “ who would 


** have thought” him capable of taking the 
lead in such a deed as that committed in Por- 
tugal, we are not soto be answered: “ I 
** should have thought ; many others would 
** have thought it; and, at any rate, it was 
“ so. That is enough for us.” Wellesley 


was one of themselves; chosen from their | 


own body; they had previonsly committed 
the government (for his was the really eff- 
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| cient office) of a third part of the kingdom 

to his hands; they must know his ¢! aracter 
and every part of his character well. or they 
were too stupid to be entrusted with the ma. 
nagement of the affairs of a parish And 
shall they not now be re:ponsible for his 
conduct? He was, I repeat it, one of thm. 
selves He went outas their in:mediate re. 
presentative. Shall they not. then, be an. 
swerable for what he has done ?——The y). 
timate consequences of the Conveation can. 
not yet be known; bui, we know, that it 
has filled our allies in Portogal with disgust 
and indignation, and that these must operate 
to the injury of both nations is certain We 
know also, that the sendine home of five or 
six thousand Russian officers and seamen 
must be injurious to Sweden as well as to 
ourselves. And, as to. Spain, we have the 
strongest reason to believe, that our condnet 
in Portugal, must excite suspicion and dis 
trust ainongst al! our allies, more especially 
ainongst those in Spain. There, if our troops 
are now sent, our commanders will, in all 
human probability, have little or nothing 
confided to them. Spain, who Jooks up to 
us for assistance of every sort. is just in that 
state, in which distrust is most likely to be 
fatal. Can any man reasonably hope, that 
we have not excited distrust of us, by our 
conduct in Portugal? And, if we have, 
who will take upon him to say, that, from 
the date of the Convention, the ruin of the 
Spanish cause began? We see, that Buona- 
parté is making great exertions for the reduce 
tion of Spain. The people of that country 
cannot be unaware of the danger. If they 
distrust us, they will cool in spite of al] the 
toasts at the London Tavern and all the odes 
of poet Fitzgerald. How different would 
the feelings of Spain as well as of England 
have been, at this moment, had we captured 
Junot and his army? In short, if the 5p 
nish patricts should be subdued; if theif 
cause should now begin to be deserted, it 
may, in great part, be fairly attributed ‘0 
this Convention. And, shall the people z 
England call upon no one for responsibility: 
Shall those, who appointed the commanders, 
and who had so many persons amongst 








whom te choose, plead not guilty to ’ 
heavy charge? If Spain fall, Jet Eng!an 
take care. ‘ Colonies!" Napoleon Josep 
is not fool, is not ass, is not stupid beas 


| enough toset any value upon them. ie 


him Spain, and he will very willingly lea? 
in nb hands the mines that have bither® 
proved a curse to Spain ; and will leave od 
a make weight in the bargain, all the ’ 
the commotions, the expensive and 


wars, which would inevitably — ise ont 
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(sae - or possession of those colonies. Should | 
Sdom ,” Fl ‘; there any man who will 
ey. a th r that fatal event has not been acce- 
r Whey wg the Convention in Portugal ? 
— ry shall not the ministers be responsible 
And, the conduct of those who made that 
or ia savention 2—="" Why whom were they 
them. i choose?” Oh, insulted nation! It is 
¢ Te. hot for them to ask thee whom they were 
€ ane ‘choose; but for thee to ask them, whe- 
he ul. Se hae could not have made a better 


? Can. I care c 
“y sive out of a Staff establishment that costs 
1) / Ut aad 

: tee nearly a million sterling a year. It 


















Hi was for thee to ask them, whether that 
We Graff, which exceeds in number the whole 
ive or of the standing army of England in the reign 
amen of Charles Ti, would not afford generals 
as to enough for the command of thirty thousand 
: the men, without taking one of the ministry of 
duet Jreland for the purpose. This is by no 
1 lise means the least mortifying part of the story. 
‘ally We are a nation be-generalled from head to 
oops foot. There ts scarcely a parish wherein 
n all some general does not reside. «The gene- 
hing nl and bis aide-de-camps” make the dust 
p to fy from one end of the country to the 
that other; and yet, when we find fault of an 
o he appointment of generals, we are asked, 
that “ why, whom were the ministers tochoose?” 
our We have sent only about a tenth part of our | 
ave, force to Portugal, and if we could not find | 
om good commanders for them, what is to be- | 
the come of the rest? ‘* A military nation,” 
na- inited! We area pretty military nation, 
tice i, when only a tenth part of our force be | 
try seat out, and that, too, upon a service the 
hey most important, we are unable to select ge- 
the verals better than those, who made the 
des Convention in Portugal, znd when one plea 
uld iN favour of the ministers, is, that they had 
nd hot the means of making a better selection. 
red ——There has been, as far as the public 
Da cin perceive, nothing done yet in the way 
eit ° recalling. Nothing has been done; not 
it ‘ven the previous steps, have been taken, 
{ = ‘he purpose of doing the nation justice. 
of ‘ere has dropped from the ministers not 
y? “ie word, tending to shew, that they have 
%, ‘ design todo us justice. Their intention 
st *ppears to be, to let the thing remain quiet ; 
is (0 say nothing and do nothing ; to let the 
d public rage exhaust itself, and when it hss 
fh “ied away, to smuggle in the commanders, 
ét having given them and their friends an abun- 
e “nce of time for the contriving af excuses 
e } of all sorts and sizes, ‘This may, very pro- 
0 fe ly, succeed; but, if it should, it will 
§ bring with it one souree of consolation, at 
’ ‘ny tate, that, in future, the success of Na- 
y Poleon will become a matter of indifference. 





~—~Remember, reader; always remember, | 
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that, in the Official Gazette, which con- 
tained the decuments relative to the Con- 
vention, the armistice, which was the most 
important of the documents, because it was 
the basis of ali the rest, was inserted in the 
French language only, while all the others 
were inserted in the English language only. 
It was Sir Arthur Wellesley who negociated 
and signed the armistice; and, the-minise 
ters at home, his colleagues in office, pub- 
lish that document to the people of England 
in the French language only, One other 
fact, pray note down and remember; that 
we pay a man, called ‘‘ the GazerTre 
“ Writer,” three hundred pounds a year 
out of the taxes; though, as you must per- 
ceive, he has nothing to do but merely to 
see that publications of this sort are correct. 
Neither the ministers, nor any of their wris 
ters, have attempted to say, that this partial 
insertion was owing to mistake, or to the 
misconduct of their underlings; we have, 
therefore, a right to conclude, that it was 
wilful, and to draw, from that fact, the 
natural inference, which is, that they mean 
to shelter Wellesley. This, however, they 
cannot do, unless they shelter Sir Hew. 
Sir Hew will speak in his own defence, | 
warranthim ; and, he will find, at his back, 
the same interest that procured him the 
command. Come, come, then, Sir Hewy 
and letus hear you. ‘* Had I three ears I'd 
‘* hear thee;” but the ministers will, 1 
dare say, take care, that none of us shall 
hear you for some time yet tocome. They 
will let us cool first. ‘Their study, at pre- 
sent, scems te be, not so much to overcome 
Buonaparté as to overcome us. Instead of 
the defence of the country, they seem to be 
thinking of the defence of its generals. Poor 
Whitelocke, ‘ad you no friends at home! 
What! could you not muster up a single half 
dozen of hags to rattle over the pavement 
and intrigue for you? Unfortunate and 
careless man, not to provide for a safe 
retreat, in case of disaster! Another time 
(for there can be now no earthly objection 
to your being sent cut the chief in command) 
you will, I dare say, ‘profit from the expe- 
rience now before you, and will,, above all 
things, take care, that you negociate in 
French. —~ Below will be found two letters 
upon this subject, which I beg leave to 
point out to the attention of my readers. 
The first touches upon some points that bad 
escaped me, and puts several questions, to 
which I should like to hear an answer 
given. His praise of my endeavours might 
have been spared ; and, upon a future occa- 
sion, if he should think proper to address 
the public through me, I shall be obliged to 
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551] 
him to refrain from the like, because a plaia 
unvarnished declaration of acquiescence 1D 
epinion, and of approbation of my conauct, 
is better calculated to answer the purpose tn 
view, and is much more gratifying to mye 
self ——-The second letter 1s the veliicle of 
sentiments precisely the opposite of those 
contained in the one jast mentioned. It 
evidently comes from a friend, if not rela- 
tion of Wellesley; and, though, for the 
greater part, it consists of a repetition of the 
statements and reasoning, which I have al- 
ready quoted from the Nabobs’ Gazette 
(commonly called the Morning Post), and 
which I have, I trust, pretty completely 
refuted, there is a point or two, upon which 
it touches, that I cannot Jet pass unnoticed. 
lhe writer appears to be of opinion, 
that what I have written is likely to produce 
an effect hostile to his friend, therefore he 
endeavours to find out for me a motive for 
misrepresenting his conduct. He says, that 
my hatred of the Wellesleys for having been 
the firm friends of the late Mr. Pitt bas in- 
duced me to disfigure facts in order to injure 
Sir A. Wellesley in the public opinion. 
Now, in the first place, J never knew the 
Wellesleys as adherents of Pitt, that famous 
talker being, fortunately for the nation, 
dead before they came flocking home from 
India, where they had been so long engaged 
in glorious wars against the native Viziers 
and Anmils. But, how does this imputation 
tally with the notorious fact? Did I, when 
the news of the victory, in Portugal, came, 
seem grudging of my praises of the com- 
mander’s conduct? Did [ not attribute the 
vietory to bim alone; and did I not put 
the victory upon a level, as to its pro- 
bable consequences, with that of Trafalgar ? 
Should I have done this, if my hatred 
against the Wellesleys, on account of their 
attachment to Pitt (or rather to their own 
selfish views through Pitt) had so completely 
subdued in my mind all sense of impartiality 
and of justice. There were two lights, in 
which the Portuguese victories might have 
been Spoken of { there were two lights, in 
which Wellesley’s dispatches might havo 
been exhibited to the public; and, if I 
chose that which was, in both cases, most 
favourable to Wellesley, will the public 
believe, that [ have since been actuated by 
motives of personal or party hatred? When 
am I to hear the last of this hatred of mine 
against the friends of ‘‘ the late Mr. Pitt >” 
| can publish no account of peculation, of 
folly, or of cowardice; I can detect or 
expose no rascal whatever, but I am instant- 
ly accused of being actuated by motives of 
haired on account of the party's friendship 
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for ‘* the late Mr. Pitt.” No matter that 
[ publish well-known facts ; that [ extra 
from official reports or accounts ; hae 4 
gaote their own speeches or Pamphlets . 
that I prove by the fairest and cleares of 
arguinents: still the answer to me js. not 
that I have stated falsehoods, not that ty 
reasoning is unsound ; but, that 1 harbou: 
a rancour against the party on account of his 
attachment to ‘‘ the late Mr. Pitt.” | be. 
lieve from my soul, that, if, being driven 
from higher game, one of the Peculating 
gang were to be taken in the act of robbine 
a hen-roost, or picking a pocket, he wouid 
plead in his defence, that his prosecutor 
was actuated, not by his love of justice, but 
by his hatred of the offender, on account of 
that offender's attachment to “ the late 
“« Mr. Pitt.” This is coming to a fine pass, 
indeed. Why, we shall be told, anon, 
that the cuckoldom, which has, of late, 
been, unhappily, so rife amongst the sect, 
is to be ascribed to the same malicious mo- 
tive. It is base and silly to talk of party 
motives in sucha case; and, it is alwaysa 
proof of a bad cause, when the defendant 
answers the proofs or arguments of the 
accuser by a mere inputation of malicious 
motives. I may be a very malicious and 
implacable man, and I may hate the We: 
lesleys ; but, the question now is, whether, 
with respect to Portuguese Wellesley’s con- 
duct I have reasoned fairly wpon acknow- 
ledged truths, or not? If the latter, let it 
be shown ; if the former, this writer may 
be assured, that his client will derive but 
little advantage from any imputation of mo- 
tives that his imagination is able to invent. 
This writer says, that Wellesley did 
protest privately against the Convention, 
and, for proof of his assertion, he appeals 
to the many “* private letters that have beea 
‘* received from the army,” which private 
letters I had, as the reader will bear in mind, 
represented as base fabrications. ow, 
says this acute gentleman, ‘‘ you have called 
“them /ies, but you will find it difficult (9 
‘“‘ make the public believe that so ma”y 
persons of high honour would have cot 
curred in the statement of what was totally 
“ false.” So Ishould; but he forgets, that 
it has not yet been proved, that any ox 
from a person of high honour, or that 20) 
letter at all, bas been received from the 
army, containing such a statement. Extract 
upon extract from such described letters 
have, indeed, been published in many . 
the news-papers, and. jcularly 10 
Nabob’s Gazette ; but, where have — 
any voucher for their authenticity ? 
there appeared one with any name 
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lpucence not to favour either me or the 
nyolic with bis name. Is it after this fashion 
hat [proceed ? Have I dealt in such name- 


No: | have taken the official papers, have 


icuses, resorted to no facts, which are 
1 ootversally admitted to be true.—— By 


T 
say ot conclusion, [ will point out a light, 
Mn which this pretended protest did not 
etore strike me, and in which it does not 


a . 
Mhe Times rews-paper, who has displayed so 
kind, in the course of this interesting dis- 


Welicsley, which statement is, in substance, 


Wbedience is the soul of an army; a com- 


Monvention ; and, therefore, he contined 


the commander in chief. This is what they 


Msleys were remarkable for their obe- 
lence to the East India Directors, let us 


as there sppeared one with the name of 
‘ther the writer or the receiver? No: and 
he man, Who, in the letter before me, 
ipkes upon him to argee upon the pretended 
yucts contained in those letters; takes upon 
mn to assert that their authors are all per- 
1 high honour ; even this man has the 


, unowned, bastard jike documents ? 


reasoned from their contents, and have, as 


year to have stricken even the editor of 
vich acuteness and literary powers of every 


The statement of the friends of 





nssion, 
peated by my correspondent, is this ; -—- 


vinder of an army must be as absolute as the 
rand Turk ; Sir Arthur Wellesley has been 
Drought up in the school of obedience ; he 
new how great an injury it must be to the 
ervice, it he publick/y protested agaiust the 


his opposition to a protest privately made to 


lave said in his defence, over and over 
gain, in various forms of words. Now, 
nen, without asking whether the Wel- 


ut the sincerity of this defence to the test. 
€ protested privately, lest, by a public 
protest, he should create a division in the 
my, and thereby do great injury to the 
tvice. Now, ye canting hypocrites, if 
ich were the fact and such the motive, how 
ame you in possession of the knowledge of 
isprotest? You are his close friends, per- 
Nace, and so he wrote home, unlocking 
N's bosom to you, easing his agonized heart 

communicating to you the proof of his 
Nocence? No, This will not do; this 
ill not serve your turn; for, you have 
bid us before, that the facts relating to this 
rotest have been communicated by the of- 
ers of the army. So that, taking the 
hole of your own statement as true ; ad- 
hitting all that you assert, Wellesley, who 
48 convinced that the making of a public 
otest would be greatly injurious to the ser- 


ce, made a private protest to the comman- 





tin-chief, and then, made an underhand | 
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communication of that protest to the officers 
of the army. Attempt no sliufiic, [ beseech 
you. Let your friend be where he is. You 
have already besmeared him from head to 
foot; and, if your efforts at whitewashing 
are continued much longer, he will come 
out of your hands as black as a crow. 
SPAIN, Upon tbe affairs of this now 
most interesting part of the world there is a 
letter, written by Major Cartwright, and 
published in the last number of the Kegister, 
to which | beg leave to refer the reader. He 
will there see how the people of Spain for- 
merly thought and with what spirit they 
acied, in matters velating to domestic free- 
dom. Itis surprizing how strong a resem- 
blance there is between what they sought to 
establish, in the reign of Charles V, and 
what was established in England a century 
later. J sincerely wish, that Major Cart- 
wright, who with the experience of three- 
score, writes with the clearness and the 
vigour of the prime of life, and whose rea- 
soning and eloqnence come recommended 
by unquestionable disinterestedness and 
integrity, may succeed in bis Zeulous and 
unwearied endeavours to rouse the feel- 
ings and direct the judgment oi the pre- 
sent patriots of Spain, [am not, nor 
can any rational man be, without some 
very serious apprehensions as to the 








result of the contest that is now about 


to begin; but, if a provisional government, 
capable of calling out and directing the torce 
of the couniry, be speedily organized, I 
shal] have great hopes of fina! suCCEeSS, DNOTe 
withstanding any reverses that may, at the 
out-set, be experienced by the Spaniards, 
For, we seldom have heard of a whole poo- 
ple being subdued, if they were animated 
with one soul, and if that soul was bent 
upon obtaining freedom. ‘The thing to be 
most feared is, that this all-powerful motive 
may not universally prevail; that the nobles, 
or the priests, or both, may look beyoudthe 
immediate object of the struggle, and may 
be grudging in their offers to the people, 
ad also in point of confidence in their inter- 
course with them. If this should unhappily 
be the case; if the people should be treated 
with coolness, disgust will speedily sneceed, 
the cause will soon fall to ruin, and those 
attacks, which in the other case, would have 
called forth the latent fire of patriotism, ta- 
lent, and valour, will at once, extinguish 
every motive of resistance. It is quite shock 
ing to think of an ancient nation consisting 
of so many millions of people being made 
over to, and taken possession of by, a man 
who was, but yesterday, a person udle own 
in the world; but, he comes backed wits 
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terrible power, and to resist that power there 
must be a motive, and an adequate motive 
too.———In speaking of the operations of the 
war, the Fabian example of the Americans 
has been cited. But, we should bear in 
mind the vast difference in the circumstances. 
The nature of the two countries is, in the 
first place, very different. America was as- 
sailed by an enemy, who had all his troops, 
his borses, and his artillery, to send across 
the sea, a distance of, at least, a thousand 
leagues, and, it sometimes happened, that 
five or six months elapsed between the em- 
barkation and the landing. 

snemy whom America had to resist was of a 
very different character, We used no fire; 
we sacked no towns; we did not carry the 
torch in one hand and the sword in the other, 
Our generals were not Massenas and Junots. 
A standing toast at our head-quarters used to 
be, ‘a long war and a merciful one.”” The 
Launeses do not give such toasts. No: the 
Spaniards will want men very different from 
the Washingtons and the Tees. They will 
have to fight day after day and every day, 
and to withstand that terror, 
destructive progress of an army, accustomed 
to pillage and to al! sorts of cruelty, cannot 
fail to inspire in the minds of the weaker 
part of the nation. —--- We must not, there- 
tore, conclude, that the Spaniards will suc- 
ceed, because the Americans did. If, in- 


Besides, the | 
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which the | 


deed, we could prevail vpon Buonaparte to | 


kond against them such generals as we sent 
to America (and we might be able, perhaps, 
to point out some such for the service), the 
Spanish cause would be safe; but, as things 
are, it must be confessed, that the struggie 


is an object of the utmost anxiety ; and, it | 


behoves us to think betimes of what our 
measures ought to be, if the result should 
seat a Buonaparte upon the throne, — I 
like not, 1 must confess, the seeming hank- 
ering atter Ferpinann VIL. The Spaniards 
have declared the late government to have 
been an infamous one. What sense is 
here, then, in their talk about aman, in 
whose person they must intend (if they in- 
tend to do any thing with him) to restore 
that government? Ido not understand this. 
He has abdicated the throne ; he has given 
up his claims to the sovereignty of Spain, 
ia terms as explicit as a man. can_possibl 
use. ‘There appears to be something like 
infatuation in carrying on a bloody war for 
him, or in making his restoration any part 
of the objects of such a war. This is, 
with me, a chilling circumstance. It takes 
largely from the ardour I should feel ia the 
Spans cause ; for, after all, it is the good 
oi the world in general and of Spain and of 





; 
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England in particular that one ought to have 
at heart. I observe, that, in several of our 
writers, a hatred of Napoleon is the predo. 
minant feeling; and, what is the worst of 
it, the far greater part of them do not dj. 
cover hatred of him in his character of go». 
pot, but in his character of conguercr 
Now, it is, I presume, in the former sh). 
racter, that he is the most decidedly ep). 
tled to our hatred; but, then, the difficulty 
is, that there are other despots, whom we 
profess not to hate at all. We ourselves 
have been great conquerors in our day, 
There are the Nabob Viziers, the Nizans, 
the Sultauns, and a Jong list of sovereigns of 
one sort and another, whom we have cop. 
quered, whose territories we have invaded, 
and whose subjects we have taken to our 
selves, not forgetting some small portion 
of their property ; and we have seen, that, 
instead of curses upon the head of the 
divers conquerors, we have heaped thanks, 
praises unbounded, and pensions and titles 
not a few. Come, come, then ; let us not 


be so unjust as to hate and execrate this ma § 


in his character of conqueror. In his che 
racter of despot, with al] my soul ; in his 
character of despot-maker ; in his character 
of ally of Russia of the rabble of rascals 
upon the Rhine; in this character I agree 
to him as much as any man living. —l 
we hate him as a despot, we cannot wish (0 
see a despotism, of any sort re-established 
in Spain. The name of the man who st 
be at the head of the despotism, if a dt 
potism it is to be, is of no consequence to the 
Spaniards, ner is of but very little con 
quence tous. People have often carried of 
bloody wars for a choice of despots ; but 
then, each despot was present and actif 
himself, In short, itis absurd to supp 
that, at this day, any nation will undergo 
fire and sword for the sake of an absent pe 
son, whose former government they have 
called infamous; and, if. this absurdly 
should be attempted to be persevered !1} 
think, it is very clear, that the Spaniat 
will be subdued.——This, it seems to ™ 
is the point, upon which the fate of p# 
will torn, Uncommon, unheard-of, 
tions are required; new courage, nee : 
lents, new genius, are demanded. 10° ys 
these forth powerful motives. mus 
ist, and these motives must make the!t ” 
at once, to the hearts of even the lowest & 
ders of the people. A choice of despoi 
a mere choice of persons to whom ye yr 
ple are to be slaves, appears to me tO” 
motive at all; and hence I conclude, © #: 
the leaders in Spain persevere in professiré 
make war for the restoration of theit 
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| Nap ion, 
S wiii staid at 
sovereigns : 
Pthe cise; but, if the straggle be made for 


ho 


j OUly, 


P ceived? 
unusual hour for these guns to be fired ?—- 


P And if unusual, 


F and glorious ? 
| to be unusually anxious, and impatient for 
the Gazette ? ——-The next question I would 
_ beg leave to ask you, Mr. Cobbett, is this— 
Who is Sir Hew Dalrymple? 


: king lom. 
that Janot and Kellermann could answer it. 


Not enongh ? 
Chief, or the ministers who appoint, or 
: ought toappoint the general, who is to act 
In the important situation of commander ‘of 
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ey will be defeated, and that Joseph 
though the son of a green-grocer, 
he head of their new family 
God forbid that this should be 


desp rt, t] 


yetter purpose, the failure of the Spani- 
ards will be asubject of regret with those 
whose fears of the conqueror have de- 
rived them of the power of reflection, 

Botley, Oth October, 1808. 


—_ 


ConveENTIONS tw PORTUGAL. 
Sin; ~Ought the firing of the Park and 


»Tower guns to be considered as a signal of 


Fjoy or of grief, Mr. Cobbett ? -—Onght 


they ever to be fired, or can they be so, 


' without an express order from the ministers? 
-And when the public do hear these guns, 
Pare they bound to conelude that ministers 


eciuse for rejoicing; that they are thus 


ce 
SC 5 


informed of the arrival of.some glorious 
'news; and that the firing of the guns is the 
means by which the ministers intend to 
convey to the people their own joy and exul- 
tation at the happy tidings they have re- 


Is nine o'clock at night an 





igs it reasonable for the 


people to expect news unusually good 
In such aca ¢ is it natural 





question [have in vain asked of alll am 
acquainted with, and I fear it is a question 
Which will puzzle all the big wigs in this 
There is no doubt. however, but 


Sir Hew’s name became immortal (to men- 


tion no one else at present) on the memorable 
'30thof Aug. last; aday which never can 


be forgotten. Who can wish to know more 
of Sir Hew ? Read his Convention. Is that 
Is it the Commander-in- 





30,000 men ; and to have the sole and entire 


disposal of so large and fine an army as the | 
British forces in Portugal ?——Are those 


Who do appoint in such a case responsible, 
entirely, o: in any degree, for the conduct 


Of him whom they have appointed? If 


they are not responsible for his acts, who is? 


and to whom are the people to look for re- 
| dress ?>—In selecting a general fit for a duty 


ofso high, so important, and so honourable 
4 nature, in the execution of which, the 
interests of the country at large, and the 
honour ef Great Britain, are so intimately 





This isa > 


than Sir Hew Dalrymple. 
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connected, should very great circumspec- 
tion, much consideration, and infinite care 
and auxiety be shewn ?—If that be so, and 
when a commander-in-chief of such an 
army ts appointed, oucht not his character 
to be perfecily well known, and his name 
quite familiar tothe pubic? Should they not 
also be familiar with his former glory and 
exploits, with his talents, his vigour, his 
enterprise, and his prudence? Above all, 
ought not the army to be, (that is the 
soldiers) very well acquainted with him? 
Ought they not to have a confidence in him ? 
Ought they not to feel that he 1s able to 
command them ?——-Was there ever an 
occasion, when all these things should have 
been more particularly attended to than in 
selecting a general to command our brave 
troops in Portugal? Was it not upon the 
success of the first blow we were to strike 
in this glorious contest, that almost every 
thing depended? If it failed, and failed 
through dishonour and baseness, what could 
we expect? Had wea right any longer to 
look for trust or confidence on the Conti- 
nent? Could the brave people in whose 
cause we were fighting look upon our mi/i- 
tary assistance, but with mistrust and ap- 
prehension#? In effect, they might say 
‘© Timeo Danaés et dona ferentes.”——I 
now come, Mr Cobbett, to a very impor- 
tant part of the subject, and one which, at 
the present moment, occupies no small 
share of public attention ; [I mean the ques- 
tion with respect to Sir Hew and Sir 
Artbur, which I think will resolve itself 
into this: either that Sir Arthur is com. 
pletely innocent, or infinitely more guilty 
Let us inquire 
the éruth. Was the actual command 
taken from Sir Arthur the instant that the 
battle of Vimeira had terminated?) And. if 
so, by whom was it taken? Certainly 
not by Sir Hew, for his own dispatch de- 
clares the contrary, and beginsithus: “ I 
‘* have the honour to inform your lordship, 
*€ that | landed in Portugal, and took the 
‘* command of the army, on Monday the 
«© 22d of Aug. the next day after the baite 
** of Vimeira.” Now, then, we have the 





- fact that Sir Hew only landed on the 22d, 


Who .therefore had the command of our 
army, our victorious army, from the actual 
termination of hostilities on the 21st till ihe 
arrival at Cintra of Sir Hew on the 22d? 
And what was done during that period? 
Upon the answer to these questions the 
whole will turn. Till we bear the contrary, 
we are bound tu believe that Sir Arthur re- 
tainedthe command. I will, therefore ask, 
wheal was Sir Arthur doing? How was hie 
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His friends say, that he was 
burning to push on, Was he so? That pre. 
cious interval then, was so employed? Did 
he, then, after his splendid victory, and 
without /osing an instant, give orders for 
the troops following up their well carried 
success; by immediate pursuit ? Did he 
prove that he was ‘ burning to push on: 

Did he instantly march towards Lisbon in 
order to cut off the retreat of the vanquished 
Junot (I beg his grace’s pardon, 1 mean 
je Duc D'Avrantes) and in order to prevent 
the possibility of his concentrating his force 
in strong positions? Was, or was not, all 
or any ofthese thingsdone ? Was that very 
precious interval in any way made use of? 
[ have not asserted that Sir Arthur did 
havethe command during this period, but 
as we know that Sir Hew had not, it remains 
to be shewn whether upon this occasion the 
culprit was Sir Arthur, or Sir Harry. On 
the head of one or the other of these two, 
will fall the whole consequences resulting 
from the inactivity, or want of decision and 
promptness which then took placé, which 
must have prevented our gallaut army from 
intercepting the French from Lisbon, and 
from following up the decisive blow which 
bad been struck. The not having done 
which, and the not having intercepted the 
French trow Lisbon, are allowed to be the 
only reasons Why any Convention became 
necessary, (or rather was ¢houg/t necessary) 
he therefore, (be he who he may) the man 
who produced this siate of things, whose 
scandalous conduct rendered such a humilia- 
ting alternative necessary, is far more guilty 
than the man who mere/y ratified (he damned 
agreement, Wiiilst Lam always for per- 
mmiiting fully ‘* Palmam gui meruit ferat,” 
at the same time I am equally desirous that 
Culpam qui meruit ferat. And grieved as 
I should be to blast the fresh Jaurels on the 
victorious brow of Sir Arthur, still, justice, 
audthe injured honour of this country, re- 
quire, that the culprit, be he who he may, 
should be openly dragged forth to public 
view and to public investigation. We have 
already seeu that there must have Leen most 
criminal conduct somewhere between the 
21st and the 22d, that Sir Hew is completely 
@ut of that scrape, and that it is entirely 
between Sir Harry and Sic Arthur, Now 
let us seppose that Sir Harry, notwithstand- 
ime his generosity on the tieid ot ba‘tle, 
dia however supersede Sir Arthur the mo- 
meni thatthe rene) bepan to retreat : 


inter’: \.? 








let us suppose (hat Sir Arthur's acvice was 
} -_ 
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u, onthe following day, the 
22d, Sir Hew arrives, and takes the com- 
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army employed, during that most important | mand from Sir Harry, 
: , dispatch says, 





and. 
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“a few moe phy 
Pax. at i. er My arr. 
val, General Kellermann came ip witha 
€f flag of truce, ”” &ec. and immediately after 
= i he inclosed contains the severailarticles 
at first agreed upon and stgned ly Sir 
Arthur Wellesley and General Keller. 
‘*mann,’’- Pray how were these articles agreed 
upon and signed by Sir Arthur, whom ye 
have supposed to have had no command since 
ihe termination of the battle of Vimeira? 
Are we to suppose, that Sir Hew requested 
Sir Arthur, as being conversant with the 
then state of affairs, to enter into some 
‘erms of agreement; and are we to suppose 
that he was left entirely to his own judgment 
and discretion ? Or, are we to suppose that 
on being so requested, he strongly urged to 
Sir’ Hew, the fatal consequences to be 
dreaded trom any suspension of hostilities, 
that he implored him to listen to nothing 
short of unconditional surrender, and that 
he did every thing in his power to prevent 
any Convention trom being acceded to?— 
That Sir Hew then commanded him to sign 
that which his heart revolted at ?- Are we to 
suppose this ?—-And are we then to suppose 
that tamely and tacitly, with much gentle 
resignation, the gallant Sir Arthur obeyed 
the, detested order ? Now which of these 
two, is the most probable case ? The former 
which supposes him to be only requested, 
and left to act according to his own judge 
ment; or the Jatter in which he is /arsily 
commanded and left. without a particle of 
discretionary power? Is it not on this, that 
the whole merit or demerit of his conduct 
as to the signature rests? —— Bat | will now 
ask you, Mr, Cobbett, whether you woul 
consider the, request of a commancer-ins 
chief as tantamount toa command? Next, 
whether a command even, should always, 
and without exception, be implicitly aud 
tacitly obeyed ? Should the command of 
a suiperior in no instance be. departed from: 
Is there no latitude in any case allowed ? And 
supposing all these to be answered by decla- 
ring that nothing- but passive and implict 
obedience, can be tolerated by the military 
law, 1 would ask you, are there no situations 
in which it would be both honourable and 
even noble to disobey an express command 
And if it might be honourable and eve 
noble in some situations to disobey a com 
mand, might there not also be circumstances 
under which it would be. both criminal 


ce 








base to oley an express command ? In oat 
your lasi Register has already declared J 


Opinion on this subject. - If any ogee 
on this meck, humble, non-resisting, °° | 
cience, as being indispensable accerding 
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he military law, I would beg to know | that is any way connected with it, fires me 


there such womanish obedience could step. 
Por instance: when Kellermann was fairly 
About it, stipulating on the one hand, and 
etting every stipulation as quickly agreed 
Ro ou the other—no matier how framed or 
bow worded—why did it net occur to him, 
| stipuiate that the duke his master, with 
the whole of the French army, artillery, &c. 
Bouid be immediately conveyed in English 
fans; orts to the coast of Ireland, (a frigate 
by 74 being provided for his g: ace) and there 
be disembarked with all their baggage, plun- 
er, &c. &c. andbe supplied with siaty rounds 
erman aad gun? Why did this not occur 
o him? Of course it would have been 
@greed to, and by the convenient non-resiat- 
ng rule of obedience, the victorious Sir 
Brihur would, good pliant soul, have put 
is hand, when so required, to such a stipu- 
tion!!! Having so done, he might then 
ave resumed his situation as commander- 
p-chief in /re/and with great tclat—and 
ith * No Popery” as his watch-word, have 
ad the infinite satisfaction of again encoun- 
ring his Portuguese antagonists on British 
ound. Indeed he might, in that case, 
ossibly, have beheld, the imperial flag, of 
his imperial and royal majesty Napoleon 1, 
faving over the turrets of Dublin castle! 
And his grace of Abrantes might have then 
mself become an emperor, a catholic em- 
tor. Strange that all this did not occur to 
ellermann ; whose fertile and comprehen- 
ve mind seems to have been always ‘* ix 
, “lrumque paratus.” Since writing the 
Dove, a most unfortunate letter of Sir 
Arthur's has made its appearance before the 
Mbiic,in which (mirabile dictu!) he even 
bngratulates the Portugueseon the Conyen- 
on, in which he sees ‘‘ NOTHING REMARK- 
LE"!!! Gracious God! Can the con- 
ueror of Vimeira think so? As to the 
enduct of ministers on this occasion, I 
mink we have yet no reason to doubt, that 
ey will act with the same vigour and 
omptitude, which, happily for this coun- 
Y, has already marked their career. It is 
(doiagthem justice to say,that as a whole 
HOWever much I may Object to certain 
>Mponent parts) they have done more, and 
"0 more spirit, in their short reign, than 
Y Administration, which I can recollect, to 
Ye done in the same period. The firing 
‘le guns ought to be accounted for!—— 
“not entirely dismiss this subject without 
‘Ng Notice of what you have written, Mr, 
dbbbett, respecting it. And although that 
‘Mned Convention in Portugal, which can 
‘et cease to be thought of with curses aud 


ecrations by every Englishman, and all 























with indignation apd chills me with horror 
at the bare recollection, still, potwithstand- 


ing this, I. have been able to read your 
exceilent account of the igoominous trans- 
actions in that quarter with some degree of 


pleasure and satisfaction; 4 melancholy 


pleasure indeed and a mournful satistaction! 


Your plain, but nervous language; your 
unbiassed, but manly conclusions; your 
just, buat ardent colouring, give tothe whole 
of your statement a tone abd character, 


which cannot fail, evento the remotest times, 
to make every true Briton’s heart bleed 
within him when he peruses it--whilst at 
those honest bursts of indignation. which it 
here aud there exhibits, he will be roused to 
madness; will feel Lis whole soul on fire, 
and will call down curses and véngeance on 
those who were the authors of his poor 
country’s disgrace and ignominy. To have 
all the circumstances which preceded this 
fatal Convention (at which name “ horresce 
referrens "’) fairly detailed, and recorded in 
clear and unambiguous lavguage, was fit, 
was necessary. Every one who has read 
your last week’s Register, will, if they do 
you justice, readily admit, that few could 
have executed this so well, and none, I am 
sure, better.—— I atn always, Sir, P. C, 








ConvrnTiIons IN PORTUGAL. 

Sir,—Amidst the burst of general and 
violent indignation, which is so universally 
felt by the whole nation, at the termination 
of the campaign, in Portugal, and in which 
you so largely participate; permit me te 
point out some circumstances, which have 
been either designedly or inadvertently over- 
looked. All the public writers have poured 
outthe most virulent invectives against every 
part of the Conventions, without once ad- 
verting to the very important advantages 
which have been gained. This is not just. 
Iam not, Mr. Cobbett, about to defend the 
conventions; I think with you that they/are 
highly disgraceful, to those ‘in particular 
who concluded them, and, also, to the 
nation at larce, as far as it came considered 
asaparty tothem. But, let ga bot shut our 
eyes to the services which Ag@pe been per 
formed; let not a blind andjapconsiderate 
assion, hurry us on to deghive ourseives 
f the consolation of thinking, at least, that 
something really essential has $eeh effected, 
We certauily had a just right to expect the 
absolute surrender of the French army. The 
general atrocity which has marked the con- 
duct of the French in every part of Europe, 
and in Portugal in particular, together with 
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the victories of Sir Arthur Wellesley, de- 
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manded a different result. But after all, 
will you say that nothing Aas been gained ? 
Is getting the French army out of Portugal, 
even at any rate, nothing? Is neutralizing 


the Russian fleet nothing ? Is enabling our | 


army to act in Spain, without an enemy in 
its rear, nothing ? Is not the Corsican usurp- 
er, preparing an immense force, with which 
he hopes to overwhelm the Spaniards ? And, 
was it not of the utmost consequence, that 
our army should be free of the enemy in 
Portugal as soon as possible, that it might be 
enabled tu giveeffectual and timely assistance 
to Spain? These appear to me to be great 
and important advantages; and, notwith- 
standing they cannot be put in competition 
with those which we have lost, yet, they 
are not to be overlooked and considered as 
nothing. A most objectionable part of the 
convention secms to 
French army to carry off its ill gotten plun- 
der; this is unpardonable, and demands 
the severest reprehension ; for, independent 
of the sanction which is thereby given to 
robberies the most atrocious, it must have 
an effect on the Portuguese highly inimical 
to this nation. They will consider them- 
selves as sacrificed by us, and, we shall also, 
I fear, be identified with robbers and thieves. 
Surely a severe and rigid scrutiny will be 
made into this matter ; the honour and cha- 
racter of the army, as well as the wound- 
ed feelings of the people require it. 
You have treated this subject, Mr. Cobbett, 
with your usual ingenuity; yet I cannot but 
think, that you have suffered your zeal to 
outrun your discretion, You undoubtedly 
feel highly indignant on this occasion, as 
every true Englishman must, whe feels for 
the honour of his country ; but yet, let 
justice be done. In order to render the 
transaction as odious as possible, you decry 
Lisbon, as a place of strength, and, think, 
that if Junot had chosen to defend himself 
in that place, it would not have been any 
material obstruction tothe march of the army 
to assist the Spaniards. You, Mr. Cobbett, 
ought to understand these matters better than 
I do, having, to your praise be it spoken, 
had military experience; but, have you 
ever seen Lisbon? have you examined its 
forts? its fortifications and means of de- 
fence ? and, if you have not, how can you 
speak so positively of its weakness? of the 
facility with which it might have been taken? 
and assert that there are ‘‘ no grounds for 
** believing, that the siege could have lasted 
** for aweck?” If our general had been 
of the same opinion, it caunot be believed 
that he would have signed such a convention. 
Yousay, that you never heard of any strong 
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Lisbon possesses some strong places? 4, to 
there not forts, which have eff-ciuaily 5 ‘ Th 
vented our fleet from entering the Tose: B cat 
And, can it be possible, that a place of s ch on 
vast importance as | isbon should be eth, of 
out the means of resisting an enemy “ay on 
considerable time? Your position that Junot s the 
entered the place without any trouble yl not 
avail you nothing, for the Portuguese neve “of 
even attempted to defend it, and it feli ay | dov 
unresisting prey to the lawless invader, Je ™ 
Very different, I] apprehend, would have boxy — cer, 
the case, if the French had determined og the 
defending it, and the utmost efforts andstil tual 
of our brave army would probably baye | Bar 
been baffled for some weeks; and, what at Mae 20°F 
the present moment is of the utmost con. | Casi 
sequence, been also prevented from giving whi 
that prompt and timely assistance to the pos 
Spaniards, which the noble cause they ae pati 
embarked in so imperiously demands. This _ 
circumstance carries conviction to my mind, the 
that the measure of obliging the French to bg. 
evacuate Portugal speedily, even at any rate, If, 
was a measure of the most urgent necessity, oor 
and may ultimately be of the utmost iinport tual! 
ance tothe general cause. I therefore am long 
convinced, that three objects of the greatest no | 
consequence have been obtained ;_viz. cleat tivel 
ing Portugal of the French ; neutralizing the Bur 
Russian fleet ; and enabling our army t ew 
march into Spain, without an enemy in its guis 
rear. These are facts and cannot be contro ag 
verted; and, although I am particularly E d 
anxious to impress you with an idea of theit * 
importance; yet, I do not bring them fore ¥ ye 
ward, as any defence of the conventions; i tt 
but, merely, as some alleviation of the 4 be 
great disappointment which the public ba ee 
experienced, and to prove that amidst much « r 
evil, some good has been obtained.—! 2 « F 
very sorry to see that your hatred to ' % : 
Wellesleys, as having been the firm friends & hs 
of the late Mr. Pitt, has carried you the a 
length of stigmatizing Sir Arthur Wellesley, « rn 
as the author of the conventions, 40¢ % 
giving a false colouring to the transact Be 
You have employed many words and c “ee 
sophistry to accomplish this: But let us, Hart 
clear away the rubbish and attend only ee 
facts. l apprehend, the grand main spring oot 
which regulates and directs the operations ais. 
an army, to be vbedience. Every thing ana. 
solves itself intothis. Every officer's °°” respc 
strictly to obey the commands of his st rm. vente 
in every thing connected with cate Whe 
Obedience is the very life and sou metd tively 
army, and without which it w W ‘ hav had p 
shadow, a thing of no value. 1 Toth till ¢] 
only to look at the armies of the Grand on tl 
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| 665] 
be convinced of the trath of this position. 


Be > - to 
‘si - This, Sir, is so positive a truth, that you 
Term? cannot deny it; you must allow it me ; and 
of « ch on that ground IT mean to shew the futility 
e with. of your arguments. Sir Arthar Wellesley, 
my “ty | on the 21st of August, gains a victory over 
bat Jrinot ‘the French army, in which even you have 
ble wil] not aitempted to deprive him of the merit 
se never of having, with a part of his force, defeated 
t feli an “double the numbers. During the engage- 
invader ‘ment, Sir Harry Burrard (his superior offi- 
ave buoy cer, observe) arrives ; the instant he Joined 
rised og ‘the army, Sir Arthur’s command was _vir- 
and skill tually at an end. Now, mark ; Sir Harry 
sly have Burrard says, that he found Sir Arthur's 
what at dispositions so excellent, that he had no oc- 
st con. casion to alter them, (or words to that effect) 
1 giving which is explicitly declaring, that he did 
to the ' possess the power, if he had had the incli- 
they aie pation, thereby declaring himself, what he 
ds. This actually was, the superior officer ; nay, even 
y mind, the dispatches were written to lord Castle- 
rench to reagh by Sir Harry Burrard in that capacity. 
ny rate, I, therefore, my position of obedience is 
ecessity, correct, Sir Arthur’s responsibility was ac- 
imports tually at an end, on the 21st; he had no 
fore am longer the command of the forces ; he had 
greatest no longer a willof his own ; but was posi- 
» cleare tively bound to obey the ordersof Sir Harry 
zing the Burrard. We are also informed that nume- 
rmy {0 rous letters from some of the most cistin- 
yin its guished officers in the British army, agree 
contro in stating, that ** Sir Arthur Wellesley most 
icularly “ distinctly declared his opinion, that, the 
of theit “expediency of permitting the French to 
m for “capitulate at all, was occasioned sole/y by 
tions ; “the dilemma into which the army had 
of the “ been brought by its being prevented con- 
vic ha ‘trary to his plans and wishes repeatedly 
t much “urged, from following up the victory of 
—| am “the 21st, in which case the whole of the 


to the French army must inevitably have been 
friends “ destroyed, instead of being enabled by 
yu the ‘‘ that fatal delay to retreat to the passes, 
lesley, “and to concentrate themselves in forts in 


their rear, which it might consume the 


ind of 
whole of the winter months to beat them 


action, 


much “out of.” You then triumphantly ask, 
15, Sit, ‘ who stopped Wellesley?" I answer, Sir, 
nly Harry Burrard. Tbe moment the battle 
pring, ; Was over, Sir Arthur could not possibly act 
ions of for himself ; he had nothing to do, but to 
ng 1 obey Sir Harry Burrard, his snperior officer ; 
pound and, on him, in my opinion, the whole 





responsibility rests. It must be he who pre- 


army. vented Sir Arthur from pursuing the enemy. 
of 0 Who else had the power ? Jet meask. I posi- 
mene tvely say, no one. Sir Hew Dalrymple 
have had nothing to do with it. He did not land 
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| authority, that the ministers are satisfied 
with Sir Hew Dalrymple’s conduct ; and, 
say thathe could not have acted otherwise 
than he did. What they say, and think of 
Sir Harry Burrard, is another matier. In 
order to complete your plan, of throwing 
all the edium on Sir Arthur Wellesley, you 
affect to discredit the numerous letters which 
are said to have been received fiom some of 
the most distinguished officers in the British 
army, and assert them to be lies. You 
must produce very strong and sufficient evi- 
dence of this assertion, before you can expect 
it to be given credit to. I cannot think, Mr. 
Cobbeit, that you think so yourself; for 
you must know, that, when numerous lellers 
from men of character and high honour, add 
agree on the same subject, that it must bea 
fact ; and these letters will and ought to ob- 
tain credit, amongst that part of mankind, 
who will not suffer their understanding to be 
overpowered by any sophistry however in- 
genious, or with a cloud of words. The 
very circumstances of the case furnish 
strong presumptive evidence of their truth, 
It must occur to every one, that the defeat 
of the French should have been instantiy 
followed up, by detaching that part of the 
army which had suffered least, in order to 
cut off the retreat of the flying enemy ; 
and I firmly believe, from the knowledge 
we have of the vigour and capacity of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, that bad he not been 














ull the 24th, and the armistice was signed 


[oh 
On the 22d, I have heard from very good 


prevented bya superior power, it would have 
been done, and the disgraceful conventions 
prvented.—I am always concerned Mr. 
Cobbett, to have occasion to differ in opinion 
with you, for I greatly admire your talents ; 
but even Homer sometimes nods: and if I 
ever take the liberty of stating my senti- 
ments in opposition to yours, I trust that 
you will receive them with kindness. 
OsserveER.—Sepl. 27th, 1808. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
ConveNTIoNs 1N PortuGat.—From the 
London Gazette Extraordinary, continued 
rom page 544. 

VIII. The garrison of Elvas,and its forts,and 
of Peniche and Palmela, will be embarked at 
Lisbon : that of Almaida at Oporto, or the 
nearest harbour. They will be accompanied 
on their march by British commissaries 
charged with providing for their subsistence 
and accommodation.—1X. All the sick and 
wounded who canuot be embarked with the 
troops are entrusted to the British army. 
They are to be taken care of whilst they re- 
main in this country, at the expense of the 
British government under the condition of 
the same being reimbursed by France when 
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the final evacuation is effected. The 7 tected. ‘Their property of every king 


English government will provide for their 
return to France, which shall take place by 
detachments of about one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred mefi atatime. <A sufficient 
number of French medical officers shall be 
left behind to attend them.—X. As svon as 
the vessels employed to carry the army to 
France shall have disembarked it in the har- 
bours specified, or in any other of the ports 
of France to which stress of weather may 
force them, every facility shall be given them 
to return to England without delay, and 
security against captare until their arrival in 
a friendly port—XI. The French army 
shall be concentrated in Lisbon, and within 
a distance of about two leagues from it. 

‘he English army will approach within 
three leagues of the capital, and will be so 


placed as to leave about one league between 


the two armies.—XII. The forts of St. 
Julien, the Bugio, and Cascais shall be oc- 
cupied by the British troops on the ratification 
of the convention. . Lisbon and its citadel, 
together with the forts and batteries, as far 
as the Lazaretto or Trofuria on one side, and 
fort St. Joseph on the other, inclusively, 
shall be given up on the embarkation of the 
second division, as shall also the harbour and 
all armed vessels in it of every description, 
with their rigging, sails, stores, and ammu- 
nition. The fortresses of Elvas, Almaida, 
Peniche, and Palmela, shall be given up, as 
soon as the British troops can arrive to occu- 
py them. In the meantime ‘the general in 
chief of the British army will give notice of 
the present convention to the garrisons of 
those places, as also to the troops before 
them, ia order lo put a stop to all further 
hostilities. ALI]. Commissaries shall be 
named on both sides, to regulate and accele- 
Yate the execuiion of the arrangements 
agreel upoa.—XIV. Shoyld there arise 
doubts as to the meaning of any article, it 
will be explained favourably to the French 
army.--XAV. From the date of the ratifi- 
cation of the present convention, all arrears 
of conuibulions, requisitions, or claims 
whatever, of the French government, against 
subjects of Portugal, or any: other indi- 
viduals residing in this country, founded on 
the occupation of Portugal by the French 
troops in the month of Dec. 1807, which 
may not have been paid up, are cancelled, 
and all sequestrations laid upon their property 
moveable or immoveable, are removed, 
and the free disposal of the same is restored 
to the proper owners.—XVI. All subjects of 
France, or of powers in friendship or alliance 
with France, domiciliated in Portugal, or 
accidentally ia this eowniry, shall be pro- 


| 
} 





| 


moveable and immoveable, shal] pe respect. 
ed, and they shall be at liberty either to ~ 
company the French army, or to remain jy 
Portugal. In either case their property 
is guaranteed to them, with the liberty ¢ 
retaining or disposing of it, and passing 
the produce of the sale thereof into Franow 
or aby other country where they may hs 
their residence, the space of one year being 
allowed thei for that purpose.—It is tully 
understood that shipping is excepted from 
this arrangement, only, however, iv s. far 
as regards leaving the port ; and that none 
of the stipulations above-mentioned can be 
made the pretext of any commercial specv- 
lation. —XVIIL. No native of Portugal shall 
be rendered accountable for his political con- 
duct during the period of the occupation of 
the country by the French army ; and all 
those who have continued in the exercise of 
their employments, or who have accepied 
situations under the French government, 
are placed under the protection of the Bri- 
tish commanders: they sliall sustain no 
injury in their persons or property, it not 
having been at their option to be obedient 
ornot to the French government ; they are 
also at liberty to avail themselves of the 
stipulations of the 16th article.—XVIII. 
The Spanish troops, detained on board ship 
in the port of Lisbon, shall be given upto 
the commander-in-chief of the British army, 
who engages to obtain of the Span ards to res- 
tore such French subjects, either mil'tary ot 
civil, as may have been detained in Spain with- 
out being taken in battle, or in consequence 
of military operations, but on occasion o 
the occurrences of the 29th of last Nay, 
and the days immediately following. —X14. 
There shall be an immediate exchange ¢'* 
blished for all ranks of prisoners made 10 
Portugal since the commencement of the 
present hostilities. —XX. Hostages of te 
rank of field-officers shall be mutually fu 
nished on the part of the British army 2d 
navy, and on that of the French army, Jot 
the reciprocal guarantee of the present com 
vention. The officers of the British army 
shall be restored on the completion of the 
articles which concern the army ; and the 
officers of the navy on the disembarkation 
of the French troops in their own ‘country. 
The like is to take place on the part aber 
French army.—XXI. It shall be allowe > 
the general in chief of the French army ‘ 
send an officer to France. with intelligen 
of the present convention. A  vesse yee 
be furnished by the British admiral to © 
vey him to Bourdeaux and Rochefort. 
XXII. The British admiral will be 1” 
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tp accommodate his excellency the com- 
mander-in-chief, and the other principal 
oficers of the French army, on board of 
shins of war.—Done and concluded at Lis- 
bon this 30:h day of August, 1808. (Signed) 
Geornce Murray, quarter-master-general, 

“- rerRMANN, le général de division. 

Nous Duc D’Abrantes, général en chef 
de l'armée Frangaise, avons ratifié et rati- 
fons la présente convention définitive dans 
ous ses atticles, pour étre exécuté selon sa 
Hrme et teneur. (Signé) Le Duc 
WAsranres. — Au quartier général de 
Lisbonne, le 30 Aout. 
jiditignal Articles to the Convention of 

August 30. 

Art I, The individuals in the civilemploy- 
yutot the army, made prisoners, either 
py the British troops, or by the Portuguese, 
fin any part of Portugal, will be restored as 
y customary, without exchange.--lI. The 
rench army shall be subsisted from its own 
pigazines, up to the day of embarkation ; 
}e garrisons up to the day of evacuation of 
¢ fortresses. ‘The remainder of the maga- 
nes shall be delivered over in the usual 
pm to the British government, which 
harges itself .with the subsistence of the 
en and horses of the army from the above- 
eutioned periods, till their arrival in 
rance, under the condition of their being 
imbursed by the French goverpment for 
be excess of the expense beyond the esti- 
bation to be made by both parties, of the 
nue of the magazines delivered up to the 
‘ish army.—The provisions on board the 

ps of war in possession of the French 
my, will be taken on account by the 
lush government, in like manner with 
Magazines in the fortresses.—III. The 
‘neal commanding the British troops will 
ke the necessary measures for re-establish- 

S the free circulation of the means of sub- 
‘ence between the country and the capital. 

Done and concluded at Lisbon, this 30th 
y of Angust, 1808. (Signed) Georcr 
URRAY, quarter-master-general. KELLER- 
‘N, le général de division. 
ous Duc D'Abrantes, général en chef 
‘dtmée Frangaise, avons ratifié et ratifions 
ticles additionnels ala convention et 

pour etre exécutés suivant leur forme 
leneur.—Le Duc D’Asrantes.—(A 
~ “Opy.) A. J. Datrympxe, captain, 
lary secretary, 

Ponta ey Office, Sept. 16, 1808. 
me sted, first captain to the 

“es under the com of Admiral 
| forte Cotton, Bart. commander-in- 
coast of majesty s ships and vessels on 

of Portugal, arrived’ yesterday at 
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this office, with dispatches from the admiral 
to the lion. Wellesley Pole, of which the 
following are copies : 
Hilernia, off the Tagus, Sept.3, 1808. 
Sir,—Inclosed herewith, for the infor- 
mation of the lords commissioners of the 





_ 


adinralty, is a copy of a conyention,* 
entered into by lieut. col. Murray, and gen. 
Keilermann, for the evacuation of Portugal 
by the French army; such convention 
having been ratified by lieut. gen, sir Hew 
Dalrymple, myself, and the French com- 
mander-in-chief. British troops, consisting 
of the 3d and 42d regiments, were on the 
2d instant landed, to occupy the forts of 
Cascais, St. Antonio, St. Julien, and the 
Bugio, and no time shall be lost to embark 
the French troops, agreeably to the said 
convention,—Captain Halsted, first captain 
of this ship, and captain of the fleet, who 
is now the bearer of dispatches to their 
lordships, respecting the Russian squadron 
in the Tagus, is in full possession of my 
confidence, and will be able to explain to 
their Jordships the motives inducing me 
to ratify the convention in question, as well 
as give any further information that may be 
thought neeessary.—I have, &c. (Signed) 
Cuarves Corton. 

* A copy of the convention inclosed in 
the ietter from sir Hew Dalrymple. 

Hilernia off the Tagus, 4th Sept. 1808. 

Sir, —Herewith I have the honour to in- 
close to you, for the information of the 
lords commissioners of the admiralty, a 
copy of a convention entered into by me 
with vice admiral Seniavin, commanding 
the Russian fleet in the Tagus; by which it 








has been surrendered to me, to be held by 
his majesty as a deposit, until six months 
after the conclusion of a peace between 
Russia and England.—I have charged cap- 
tain Halsted, first captain of the Hibernia, 
and captain of the fleet, with tlhe delivery 
of this dispatch to their Jordships: he was 
sent by me to negociate the convention with 
vice admiral Seniavin, and will be able to 
explain every particular. To capt. Halsted 
I feel greatly indebted for his able advice 
and assistance.upon all points of service ; his 
zeal and diligence have been exemplary, 
and entitle him to my highest commendation, 
—Rear-admiral Tyler has been directed to 
superintend the first division of the Russian 
fleet, which J purpose ordering under his 
protection immediately to Spithead : to him 
(since with me) I have been indebted for 
every assistance, and to the captains, officers, 
and crews of those ships, tbat have peen 





| employed throughout a tediously protracted 


will appear to their lordships, that such fleet * 
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bluckade (by whom every exertion has been 
made with a degree of cheerfulness doing 
them infinite honour,) I feel extremely 
grateful, and deem it my duty to offer 


every possible testimony of my approbation | 


in their favour.—I have, &c. (Signed) C, 

Corron. 

Articles of a Convention entered into bLe- 
tween Vice Aimiral Seniavin, Knight of 
the Order of Si. Alerander, and other 


Cotton, 

Russian Fleet, now anchored in the River 

Tavus. 

Art I. The ships of war of the emperor 
of Russia now in the Tagus as specified in 


admiral sir C. Cotton, immediately, with 
all their stores as they now are, to be sent to 
England, and there heid as a deposit by his 
Britannic majesty, to be restored to his im- 
perial majesty, within six months after the 
conclusion of a peace between his Britannic 
majesty, and his imperial majesty the em- 
peror of ail the Russias. —II. Vice-admiral 
Seniavin, wiih the officers, sailors, and 
marines, under his command, to return to 
Russia without any condition or stipulation 
respecting their future services ;- to be con- 
veyed there in men of war, or proper ves- 
sels at the ex pence of his Britannic majesty. 
—Done and concluded on board the ship 
Twerday, in the Tagus, and on board his 
Britannic majesty’s ship Hibernia, off the 
mouth of that river, the 3d day of Sept. 
1808, (Signed) De Senitavin. Cnarves 
Corron. (Counter-signed by command of 
the admiral), L. Sass, assesseur de college 
(Counter-signed by command of theadmira!) 


2 
James Kexnepy, secretary. 


Lists of the Ships referred to in the foregoing | 


Convention. 


Twerday, vice-admiral Seniavin, captain | 
du Ist rang Melayoff, of 74 guns, and 736 | 
men.—Skoroy, captain du Ist rang Schel- 


ling, of 60 guns, and 524 men.—Ste. 
Helene, captain du 2d rang Bitchenscoy, 
of 74 guns and 598 men —S. Cofael, cap- 
tain du 2d rang Roshnoff, of 74 guns, and 
610 men.—Ratvizan, 


Silnoy, capt. lieut. Malygruin, of 74 guns, 


anc O04 men.—Motchnoy, capt. lieut. Ras | 
Vosoff, of 74 guns, and 529 men.—Rafael, | 


capt. lieut. Bytchenskoy, of 80 guns, and 
640 meo,—Fregatte Kilduyn, capt. lieat, 
Dournoff, of 26 guus, and 222 men.— 
Yarowslaval, captain du Sd rang Milkoff, 
of 74 guns, and 507 men. Total 5685 men. 
(ened) Mativisre, le capitaine de Pa- 
Villon, 
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| Jean d’ Acre. 
Russian Orders, and Admiral Sir Charles | 
fart. for the Surrender of the | 
| festoes :— 


| city, renewed the bombardment on the 34 
the annexed list, shall be delivered up to | 


‘able damage. 
| tinuing the bombardment, they attacked 





| the city, and, with the troops which I ex 
_ pect from Valentia, within two days, I hove 


captain du 2d rang | 
Rtishchoft, of 66 guns, and 549 men. —_ 


_ made a fresh attack within t 
| from the small space 
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SpanisH REvoLutTion.—(Continued fron 2 
page 486).— Victories in Saragossa, From 
the Oviedo Gazette Extraordinar 
28, 1808. 
aragossa, a town which we cannos 
mention without the most lively emotiog 
has completely humbled to the dust the lofty | 
ezgles of the French. The arms of the fi 
French did not find there an Ulm, but a i. : a 
Let us, therefore, contribye , 
to preserve the memory thereof, by publish. ¥ 
ing the following official, papers and mari. nd 
off 


ore 
g! 
the 


ni | 
and 4th instant, throwing a great number ¥ 


of bombs into the place, and doing consider. Bonth 
On the 4th, without discos. 8 


pren 
d sh 
b this 
tly it 
ead - 
ani 


mit « 
Be 
nd | 
nd | 
0M 
my 


’ Aug, 


Most Serene Sir,—The enemy, after s 
many obstinate and fruitless attacks on this 


with twelve pieces of cannon, one of our 
batteries, and after the most glorious de 
fence, which Jasted untill eight o'clock, the 
enemy carried the battery, and entered the 
town ; yet without getting possession of out 
artillery, which we saved.—In the neigh- 
bouring streets the enemy met with the 
most vigorous resistance, and the slaughter 


Afte 


per 


was so great among them, that the remem lulde 
brance of this action must at all times prove - 
' extremely painful tothem. They are con pital, 
| fined toa small space which they occupy ia rht o: 


med | 
ions, 
ped 
y, al 
0 has 


I shall be able to give a good account of the 
enemy's corps, whose defeat will administet 
comfort to the inhabitants, whose intrepid 


firmness lL admire. They will forget the bse Ww 

_ past and present sufferings, and 1 shall S ples, 
| perfectly consoled. God preserve your hig inity 
ness many years !—JoserH DE Pavarox * t the 
Metz. Head quarters, Saragossa, Avs Brse y 
10, 1808. | ¢ the 
To the Lord of the Supreme Council of s wl 
Asturias. he ech | 

Most Serene Sir,—I have the satisfactio to t 

to inform your bighness, that the Fre bles W 


rs, 

field 
street 
J Fr 
r live 
5 is | 
bed fri 
Ope, 

Or th 
Vere 
tment 
he nat 
» have 
ver} 


. fe 
army, which for these two months yi 
flicted the severest sufferings oD gees 
and whose conduct has been most f pit 
nable, fled this morning at break sites 
leaving in our possession an inne L ie 
of artillery, ammunition, f svcaber A 
other effects. Dnuring the night, oe city 
which he accup'® 


but he was routed by the valiant defe 
of this town, and his defeat was gone 
plete, that he fled with the utmost 
tation.—This very night a division fe 
excellent troops moved from this P 
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nd the armed peasantry of that country ; 
nd the 6000 men that [ expect to-morrow 
om Valentia, joined by 4000 men of the 
ny formed on Catalay-ad, will, Ll trust, be 
bie to overtake the enemy’s rear, in order 
chastise and prevent them from commit- 
inc on this march their usual robberies and 
| ations. 1 his fortunate event hasbeen this 
y clebrated with the ringing of bells, 
n{to-morrow the Te Deum will be sung 
offer up thanks to the Most High.—It is 
f great importance to accelerate the meeting 
f the deputies of all the provinces of Spain, 
ad I think it would be expedient to ap- 
pint for that purpose a day in the next 
Booth of September. I have given the 
me advice to the rest of the general and 
preme councils in the whole kingdom ; 
hd shou!d you coineide with me in opinion 
b this subject, T hope you will acquaint me 
ithit—JosepH pe Pararox y Meuz! 
ad-quarters, Saragossa, Aug. 13, 1808. 
anifesto, dated Head quarters, Saragossa, 
Aug. 15. 
‘After so many days of pain and affliction, 
period has at length arrived, which I 
ldexpect, from the firmness and valour 
th which yon have defended this illustrious 
pital.—Having witnessed the shameful 
tht of the French slaves, who have aban- 
ed the artillery, ammunition, and pro- 
ions, which their detestable rapacity had 
ped up, let us now perform our principal 
ty, and offer up thanks to the Omnipotent 
ohas inflicted condign punishment on 
se wretched soldiers who profane the 
ples, outrage the sacred images of the 
Kinity; and are such strangers to morality, 
t they are not worthy to have any inter- 
Brse with the rest of mankind. Let us 
¢ their emperor to the remorse and afflic- 
hs which are the lot of the wicked, and 
ech the Most High, that he may vouch- 
to bless again our arms, that the two 
hes Which are in pursuit of the fugitive 
Ts, may complete their destruction. — 
helds of Saragossa, its gates, and even 
stieets, are stained by the blood of 
0 Frenchmen, who have paid with 
rlives for the temerity of their chief. 
Sis the fruit which the French have 
bed from their entrance'in Arragon. All 
Ope, nay, the universe, will hear with 
or the names of their generals Ie Febvre 
Verdier, who, unmindful of the good 
(ment which the French prisoners, and 
he natives of France experienced in Arra- 
» have committed the utmest atrocities. 
yvery justly appreciated the difference 
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1 off the enemy's retreat through Navarre, 
Shere they will be joined by other troops 
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between the system of an ambitious and 
treacherous government, and that of a 
nation which cements its felicity by the fair- 
est principles of justice, and considers not 
as real enemies those who took no share in 
the delicious combat of their government. 
France will long deplore the calamities which 
the war with Spain has prepared for her; 
and cannot recollect, without the deepest 
sense of shame, the means employed to carry 
it on.—Husbandmen, artizans, orphans, 
aged and religious persons, ye who have 
been reduced to indigence and misery in 
consequence of your fields being fired, your 
houses destroyed, and your property, which, 
however small, constituted your whole for- 
tune and all your comfort, robbed by the 
French, be easy ; you have the good for- 
tune of living in Spain, and yours is the 
glory to have defended the capital ofArragon, 
whereby our enemy was prevented from de- 
solating the rest of this beautiful province : 
you bore up with resignation under your suf- 
ferings, and disregarded your private interest 
in order to promote the general good, I 
cannot look with indifference on deeds of 
heroism like yours, nor omit any opportuni- 
ty of procuring you relief, I have very par- 
ticularly charged the intendant general of 
the kingdom, D. Lorenzo Calbo, as soon as 
the most pressing occupation of the present 
period shall permit it, to relieve your wants 
by every means in his power ; and I depend 
on the generous feelings of all Spaniards, 
and on the liberal sentiments of our beloved 
king, that all possible exertion will be made 
to indemnify you for your sufferings and 
losses, — PALA Fox. 

Manifesto of the Junta of Seville, August 

3, 1808. 

The defence of our country, and of our 
king, that of our laws, our religion, and of 
all the rights of man, trodden down and 
violated, in a manner which is without ex- 
ample, by the emperor of the French, 
Napoleon J. and by his troops in Spain, 
compelled the whole nation to take up arms, 
and to chuse itself a form of government ; 
and in the difficulties and dangers into which 
the French had plunged it, all, or nearly all, 
the provinces, as it were by the inspiration 
of heaven, andin a manner little short of 
miraculous, created supreme juntas, deli- 
vered themselves up to their guidance, and 
placed in their hands the nghis and the 
ultimate fate of Spain.—The effects have 
hitherto most happily corresponded with the 
designs of those who formed them, The 
provinces have armed themselves; some 
have formed large armies of veteran troops, 
and have united to them the enlisted peay 
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sante; all, or nearly all, have fought and 
are fighting against the Irs ch in bebalf of 
their king, Ferdinand Vil. with a vaiour 
and a constancy, of which neither Greece, 
nor Rome, nor any other nation of the 


world, hadany ides. The Piench areieally 
amazed and teir.fied, and th 
quering them a 
Cai Tea bh—Thi 
pair or frustrate theng, is discord, 


Ope s of con- 
nu certainty 
oiv thine which can im- 

and tt 


12 


winces them- 


wantof unica an ‘the p 

selves. Hence supreme Junta paid its 
first altention to remove that danger, with 
which view it printed and published the 


ofiici.:! Paper, entided Pree which it 


communicated ti every poss! Inanner to 
all the provinces of Spain, ‘Tbe bringing 
this nian to Pp and carrying it mto 
complete exccuti wait than ever 
NECessuLy. Wur encem "XIOLS tO 
foment oul VisiOns, }{ } passio S, 
personal interests i!) uader , tae ignoe 
rance, the weakness, the biindness of min, 
May, perha: w.thout their knowing it, 
assist the evil dos i our ener 35 and 
thus destroy a ning so glorious, and 
facilitate eu i consviamate the entire ruin of | 
Spain bits iiisthat we are end ivouring 
to gus inst, urged only by the most 


SAC T¢ | UTES, 
alty as aftecti 


yy OUF Honeur, by our loy- 


a hye cosvte Ba os . } rs) 
t ak Cid, w) Oul cuty as 


Spaniards, by our faith as Christians; and 
here we protest before God and man, whose 
aid we inveke with all fervency, that we 


dictated to us 
preservation 
’ 


will w rite nothing but what is 
by the love of our conntry,-th 
of our king, and of: sats, not mingling 
with it any thing that appears to partake of 
pussion, of interest, or of any other person- 
al motive; but beng ready to hear 
the opinions of the other provinces, and to 
amend our own errors, wherever it shall be 


. erect 
MUP Pek 


} 
mways 


shewn that we have committed anv.—Be it | 


the chief care to avoid every thing which is 
not absoluicly necessary, and which may 
serve to sow the seeds of disunion in the 
provinces, and to excite divisions among 
them ; and of ‘this nature we esteem all con- 
versations about the royal house, and of the 
order of succession in different families 
which detive a richt from it. Vhere is no 
person so ignorant of the history of Spain, 
and of the mauner in which the throne has 
been occupied, as notto know the changes 
which have taken place in the succession, 
It isalso Known what are the legislative pro- 
ceedings upon this point ; what the manner 
in Which endeavours were used to introduce 


me 
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| an alteration into them ; the different pr, 

texts for this alteration ; and, lastly, ‘the 
final settlement wich was made by the 
cortes of 1789, aud which ought in future 
to be the rule. —But aie we ina situation ty 
talk of these matters? Long live our kip 
and indisputable sovereign Ferdinand Vij 
and long live his august brothers, heirs of 
the crown, after his attested decease, Why 
then anticipate those enquiries which can on. 
iy be necessary in default of these? This 
anticipation may produce, by the diversity 
of opinions which it creates, a cruel dis. 
union, which, of itseif alone, will utterly 
rain the only aim and object which Spain a 
present has in view, and thatis, its own ea 
tire and independent preservation for its so 
vereign lord and king, Ferdinand VII. aad 
his undisputed successors; and, with its 
ing, the preservation of its own rights md 
laws, and the unity of the holy Roman Ci 
tholic apostolical religion, which it has go 
riously professed and defended for so many 
It is therefore, both absurd and dan 
| gerous to dispute about the SUCCESSION 11) Cases 
| evidently remote ; all the provinces of Span 
| 


< 


aves 
ac Do 


ought toconfine themselves in this respect to 
| this general expression--‘* Hereditary success 
sion according to the fundamental laws of the 
monarchy.’ —Not so is it with the second 
question moved by the various juntas of the 
kingdom, which certainly keeps the peopl 
in a state of disquietude and agitation, § 
the continual object of public conversation, 
| and may pioduce divisions fatal to the gene 
| rous design, aud the virtuous obligation tuto 
| Which we have entered of defending ourselves 
| against our enemies, and of preserving oll 
| country, our king, our mouarchy, our Laws, 
' and our religion. This second question 8~ 
is there a necessity for creating a supreite 
government, which may unite the sove? 
_reign authority of all the provinces, ul 
the restitution of king Ferdinand his 
| throne ? This supreme junta declares 
openly, that from the beginning '0 te 
present time it has been persuaded that suc)’ 
supreme government is altogether necessii 
and that without it the country is in dangt 
and its enemies will find means ot compe 
ing its ruin; and the reasons of this dete 
mination and declaration are 60 peal : 
present themselves with such clearnes”" 
the eyes of all, that they cannot fail hor 
vincing all who have the least novion of p 
lic affairs, or a correct insight into ie 
ture of mau, the passions which move” 
and the order of human aifairs in all 

(To be continued. 
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